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PREFACE 


The  study  of  Moussorgsky ' s  song  cycle,  Without  Sun,  has  been 
undertaken  because  these  songs  are  believed  to  contain  some  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  finest  work  in  the  realm  of  the  solo  voice  with  piano.  They 
have  been  neglected  in  favour  of  his  other  great  cycles,  The  Nursery, 
and  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death. 

The  essay  encompasses  biographical  and  historical  information 
and  an  investigation  of  Moussorgsky ' s  melodic  and  harmonic  techniques 
as  found  in  the  cycle.  The  edition  by  Paul  Lamm,  with  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  Humphrey  Proctor-Gregg,  published  by  International  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  was  used. 

Without  Sun  is  a  generally  unfamiliar  work.  The  author  feels 
that  there  is,  in  the  best  pages  of  the  cycle,  a  depth  of  expressive¬ 
ness  which  few  song  writers  have  achieved.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study 
will  stimulate  interest  in  these  compelling  and  original  songs. 

The  author  wishes  to  extend  his  most  sincere  thanks  to 
Dr.  Ernesto  Lejano,  Prof.  Violet  Archer,  Dr.  Robert  Stangeland,  Prof. 
Sandra  Munn,  and  Dr.  Orest  Starchuk  for  their  assistance  and  helpful 
suggestions . 
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MOUSSORGSKY  AND  SONG 

Modeste  Petrovich  Moussorgsky  was  born  on  March  9,  1839,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Eastern  calendar,  in  Karevo,  in  the  Poropets  District  of  the 
Pskof  Government  in  Russia.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  land  owner  who 
had  an  estate  of  forty  square  miles.  Moussorgsky ' s  early  musical  train¬ 
ing  came  from  his  mother  and  from  Anton  Herke,  a  pupil  of  Adolph  von 
Henselt,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

At  thirteen  Moussorgsky  entered  the  National  Cadet  School  of 
Guards,  which  he  left  four  years  later  to  join  the  Preobraj ensky  Guards. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  Alexander  Borodin  and,  through  him,  Alexander 
Dargomijsky,  Cesar  Cui,  and  Mily  Balakirev.  The  latter  taught  him  form 
and  analysis. 

Of  these  friends,  all  but  Dargomijsky  were  destined  to  become 
members  with  Moussorgsky  of  the  famous  group  known  as  the  Moguchaya 
Kuchka  ("The  Mighty  Five,f)  .  Nicholas  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  the  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group.  "The  Mighty  Five"  regarded  itself  as  the  heir  to  the 
musical  heritage  of  Glinka  and  Dargomijsky.  The  principles  and  ideas  of 
the  group  were  set  forth  in  articles  written  by  Cui  and  the  famous  Rus¬ 
sian  critic  of  art  and  music,  Vladimir  Stasov.  "Beginning  with  Glinka," 
wrote  Stasov,  "the  Russian  musical  school  is  distinguished  by  an  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  view  on  what  has  been  heretofore  created  in 
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music,,"  The  members  of  "The  Mighty  Five"  were  innovators,  who  analyzed 
W  classical  principles  in  music,  and  changed  them  in  accordance  with  con¬ 

temporary  Russian  conditions .  Before  their  appearance,  Russian  musical 
style  was  dominated  by  Wes tern-European  academic  traditions,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  attempting  to  reform 
the  Russian  musical  language,  they  were  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
most  radical  musical  romantics,  such  as  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt. 

Moussorgsky  resigned  his  commission  in  July  of  1858,  having 
developed  a  nervous  disorder  which  made  him  morbidly  sensitive  and  very 
oppressed  with  mysticism  and  with  cynical  thoughts  about  God. 

His  mother  died  in  1865.  This  was  such  a  shock  to  him  that  he 
took  to  drink  and  became  an  alcoholic.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  strictly  to  music,  working  in  government  offices 
only  in  order  to  earn  enough  rubles  to  live.  He  died  on  March  16,  1881 
(Eastern  calendar),  of  alcoholic  epilepsy. 

Without  Sun  is  the  second  of  Moussorgsky ' s  three  song  cycles, 
the  other  two  being  The.  Nursery  and  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death.  The  six 
songs  of  the  cycle  are  entitled:  "Within  Four  Walls,"  composed  on  May 
7,  1874;  "In  the  Crowd,"  dated  May  19,  1874;  "An  End  at  Last  to  Sense¬ 
less  Day,"  May  19/20,  1874;  "Ennui,"  June  2,  1874;  "Elegy,"  August  19, 
1874;  and  "On  the  River,"  August  25,  1874.  The  texts  of  all  of  the 
songs  are  by  Count  Arseni  Golenishtchev-Kutuzov ,  a  distant  relative  of 
Moussorgsky,  with  whom  the  composer  lived  from  1873  to  1875.  The  title 
page  bears  the  dedication:  "To  the  poet  from  the  musician."  The  work 
was  given  the  Government  Censor’s  permit  on  November  23,  1874. 

^ James  Bakst,  A  History  of  Russian-Soviet  Music  (New  York: 

^  Dodd,  Mead  6c  Company,  1966),  p.  95. 
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Also  completed  that  year  was  the  opera  Boris  Godounov,  a  musical 
drama  in  four  acts.  This  opera  is  generally  considered  Moussorgsky ' s 
masterpiece.  At  the  time  of  its  first  performance  it  was  bombarded  with 
hostile  and  adverse  criticism.  A  few  months  later,  Pictures  at  an  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Moussorgsky ! s  largest  work  for  the  piano,  was  completed.  It  was 
written  in  memory  of  his  friend,  Victor  Hartmann,  a  painter,  who  had 
died  the  previous  year.  One  week  later  his  dear  friend  Nadejda  Petrovna 
Opotchinina,  passed  away.  She  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  Opotchinin,  a 
talented  interpreter  of  Moussorgsky ' s  songs.  The  composer  had  met  both 
of  them  at  a  musical  soiree  at  the  home  of  Alexander  Dargomijsky. 

Moussorgsky  scholars  have  concurred  that  Without  Sun  is  a  lyr¬ 
ical  work3  but  very  pessimistic,  introspective,  and  full  of  despair.  It 
was  written  during  a  very  difficult  period  of  depression,  brought  about 
by  the  unfavourable  criticisms  which  Boris  Godounov  had  received,  and  by 
the  shock  of  Nadejda  Petrovna  Opotchinina ' s  death.  Furthermore,  a  few 
years  before  the  composition  of  the  cycle,  the  state  of  the  family  fin¬ 
ances  had  sunk  to  such  a  low  point  that  Moussorgsky  was  forced  to  take 
a  government  job  with  the  Forestry  Department.  He  detested  the  job  and 
the  boredom  of  the  work  caused  tense  frustration. 

Oskar  von  Riesemann  expresses  the  belief  that  Moussorgsky  never 
admitted  that  he  had  given  expression  to  his  own  personality  in  Without 
Sun,  but  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  cycle 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  these  songs  are  a  true  reflection  of  his  state 
of  mind  at  the  time  of  their  composition.^ 

^Qskar  von  Riesemann,  Moussorgsky,  trans .  by  Paul  England  (New 
York  and  London?  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1929),  pp.  312-13. 
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Riesemann,  in  his  study  of  Moussorgsky  ,  contends  that  Kutuzov's 
poems  are  remarkable,  because  of  "their  complete  absence  of  'period '--if 
we  did  not  know  this  poet's  date,  we  could  hardly  say  when  his  poems 
were  written."3  Riesemann  further  states  that  "Kutuzov's  literary  art 
was  exactly  in  harmony  with  Moussorgsky ' s  music,"  since  the  work  of  both 
artists  could  "boast  of  precisely  similar  merits."^ 

The  poetry  in  Without  Sun  contains  a  mood  of  unrelieved  despair 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  death.  Whether  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  "Within  Four  Walls,"  which  pictures  a  man  dying  in  the  whitewashed 
loneliness  of  a  hospital  room,  or  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  moonlit 
steppes  in  "On  the  River,"  there  is  always  the  torturing  thought  of  the 
uselessness  of  everything  and  the  irremediable  loss  of  happiness.  Twice 
in  the  cycle  the  vision  of  the  long-vanished  happiness  is  darkened  by 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  appears  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  a  fore¬ 
boding  embodiment  of  the  aimlessness  and  hopelessness  of  all  strong  and 
true  feeling;  this  occurs  in  "In  the  Crowd"  and  in  "Ennui."  The  third 
and  fifth  songs  of  the  set,  "An  End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day"  and  "El¬ 
egy,"  show  Moussorgsky  the  vision  of  an  early  love  to  whom  he  is  ready 
to  give  up  his  entire  being,  but  is  forced,  instead,  to  hold  back  tears 
of  grief.  "On  the  River"  contains  weird  suggestions  of  bright  moon¬ 
light,  the  dark  river,  its  shadowy  banks,  and  a  voice  from  the  depths 
that  invites  the  artist  to  suicide. 

In  a  letter  to  Stasov,  the  famous  art  critic,  and  his  good 

3IbicL,  310. 

4 
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friend,  Moussorgsky  reveals  an  aesthetic  view: 

^  The  artistic  representation  of  beauty  alone  in  the 

material  sense  is  vulgar  puerility-artistic  childishness. 

The  most  subtle  traits  of  man's  nature  and  humanity  in  the 
mass,  the  investigation  of  these  little  known  regions  and 
their  conquest- -that  is  the  artist's  real  vocation. 

Gerald  Abraham,  in  his  book.  Studies  in  Russian  Music,  states 
that  Moussorgsky  was  a  keen  interpreter  of  mass  feeling  and  an  excellent 
analyst  of  the  human  soul9  one  whose  analysis  was  always  impartial  and 
objective.  He  sees  a  parallel  between  Moussorgsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Dost¬ 
oevsky:  all  three  were  very  introspective  men  who  preserved  strict  de¬ 

tachment  as  artists.  Abraham  further  states  that  Moussorgsky ' s  and 
Tolstoy's  conceptions  of  art  and  methods  of  artistic  procedure  were 
phenomenally  analogous,  possibly  relating  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  lived.  Both  men  insisted  on  the  unimportance  of  beauty  in  art; 
believed  the  function  of  art  to  be  communication  with  one's  fellowmen; 
had  contempt  for  technique;  had  a  strong  leaning  towards  realism; 
treated  the  masses  as  more  important  than  individuals,  or  treated  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  in  proportion  to  their  representation  of  the  masses; 
and  placed  a  high  value  on  the  peasant.  Moussorgsky ' s  special  and 

unusual  affinity  for  the  Russian  peasant  may  have  come  to  him  from  his 
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paternal  grandmother,  who  was  a  peasant. 

Russia  was  perhaps  not  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  art  song, 
but  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  varied,  because  of  the  many 
qualities  of  the  Russian  people,  and  because  the  Russians  are  geograph- 

^Gerald  Abraham,  "Mussorgsky,"  in  Masters  of  Russian  Music,  by 
Michel  B.  Calvocoressi  and  Gerald  Abraham  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  1936),  p.  216. 

^Gerald  Abraham,  Studies  in  Russian  Music  (London:  William 
%  Reeves,  Ltd.,  1935),  pp.  6,  38,  88,  98. 
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ically  isolated  from  the  traffic  and  trade  of  Western  Europe. 

Other  than  Moussorgsky,  the  major  Russian  song  writers  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  were  Tchaikovsky,  Balakirev,  Borodin,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Gretchaninov ,  Rachmaninov,  and  Medtner.  Historians  and  stud¬ 
ents  of  Russian  music  maintain  that  Tchaikovsky  cannot  be  considered  a 
Russian  nationalist,  simply  because  he  wrote  in  the  Western-European 
style.  He  composed  sixty-eight  songs.  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  a  nation¬ 
alist,  but  his  outlook  differed  from  that  of  Moussorgsky.  His  compo¬ 
sitions  exploit  the  oriental  qualities  of  Eastern  Russia.  Gretchaninov 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  eclectic  composer;  he  reached  out  one  hand 
to  Tchaikovsky,  the  other  to  the  nationalists.  The  influence  of  Rus¬ 
sian  folk  song  and  liturgical  chant  on  his  music  is  balanced  by  that  of 
the  French  and  German  schools.  Rachmaninov  was  another  composer  who 
leaned  toward  the  West.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  Tchaikovsky.  His 
compositions  for  voice  and  piano  are  relatively  few,  numbering  only 
twenty-one  songs.  Medtner  was,  music  critics  claim,  the  least  Russian 
of  all  of  these  men.  He  was  really  a  German,  setting  German  words  to 
German-style  music.  In  his  later  years  he  set  some  texts  of  Russian 
poets,  but  the  style  of  the  music  remained  German.  Borodin,  who  wrote 
twenty-seven  works  for  voice  and  piano,  made  great  use  of  the  modes  and 
rhythms  of  Eastern  Russia.  Balakirev,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  famous 

group,  "The  Mighty  Five,"  composed  thirty-one  songs,  but,  according  to 
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Oliphant,  he  "was  more  of  a  leader  than  a  creator."  Moussorgsky  is 
generally  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  "The  Mighty  Five."  He  had 

^E.  H.  C.  Oliphant,  "A  Survey  of  Russian  Song,"  Musical  Quart¬ 
erly,  Vol.  12,  1926,  212. 
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a  total  output  of  sixty- seven  songs ,  which  embrace  an  extraordinary  var¬ 
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iety.  There  is  hilarity  in  The  Magpie.  Moussorgsky  called  this  work 
"a  musical  jest."  The  magpie  of  the  song  reminds  the  composer  of  a  dan¬ 
cing  gypsy  telling  fortunes  with  a  pack  of  cards.  Light  humour  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  The  Seminarist,  which  is  about  a  student  priest  whose  mind 
wanders  to  love  thoughts  of  his  professor's  daughter.  The  Classicist 
is  a  satirical  attack  on  the  critic,  Famintzin,  provoked  by  his  blist¬ 
ering  assault  on  Rimsky -Korsakov ' s  opera,  Sadko .  To  "appease"  Famint¬ 
zin,  the  work  is  in  a  strictly  classical  three-verse  form,  written  in 
the  style  of  Muzio  Clementi.  There  are  love  songs,  such  as  Ich  wollt ' 
meiae  Liebe  ergosse  sich  ("I  would  like  to  give  my  love"  -  Heine), 
dedicated  to  his  beloved  friend,  Nadejda  Petrovna  Qpotchinina.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  Moussorgsky  chose  to  set  a  German 
text.  Patriotism  is  expressed  in  On  the  Dnieper,  a  Ukranian  war  song. 

A  Ukranian  factor  is  stressed  by  the  use  of  idiomatic  intervals,  such 
as  augmented  and  diminished  seconds,  fourths,  and  sixths  (Ex.  1). 


Ex .  1 


d  )l  v-l  %  A  uAo 


d  tXy  c4 


His  love  of  children  is  demonstrated  in  the  song  cycle,  The 


% 


Nursery .  "Going  to  Sleep,"  one  of  the  songs  in  the  cycle,  tells  about 
a  child  saying  prayers  before  going  to  bed.  Moussorgsky  wrote  the  text, 
in  which  the  child  forgets  the.  last  line,  whereupon  Nanny  has  to  help. 
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There  are  songs  of  realism,  such  as  The  Orphan,  which  presents  a  picture 
of  Russian  life:  a  starved,  frozen  beggar  child  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg.  And  there  are  songs  of  despair ,  such  as  Misfortune,  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  slow  pain  of  destiny. 

Many  of  his  songs  are  portrayals  of  human  beings,  mostly  peas¬ 
ants.  There  is  the  woman  in  The  Peasant's  Lullaby,  who  rocks  her  baby 
to  sleep  while  she  foresees  for  him  only  toil  and  gloom.  In  Yeromoush- 
ka's  Cradle  Song  the  peasant  mother  sees  a  brighter  future  for  her 
infant  son.  Kail istrat  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  loafer  in  rags,  who  is 
carefree  and  philosophical  as  he  recalls  his  mother's  predictions  of 
his  future  happiness.  A  village  simpleton  sings  of  his  love  for  a  very 
beautiful  girl  whom  he  can  never  call  his  own  in  Darling  Savishna.  The 
Ragamuffin  is  a  young  street  urchin  who  pokes  fun  at  an  old  woman.  A 
Ballad ,  sub-titled  "Forgotten,"  pictures  a  mother  and  child  laughing 
and  singing,  expecting  the  return  of  the  father,  who  is  now  a  deserted, 
forgotten  corpse  on  a  desolate  battlefield.  In  Gathering  Mushrooms  a 
passionate  woman  voices  her  hatred  of  her  husband,  and  dreams  of  her 
young  lover  while  she  picks  mushrooms  in  the  forest. 

Moussorgsky ' s  treatment  of  text  was  based  on  the  methods  of  the 
older  Dargomijsky.  Both  composers  aimed  at  the  closest  possible  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  accents  of  natural  speech;  hence,  in  his  vocal  music,  Mous¬ 
sorgsky  generally  avoids  lyrical  melodic  lines  and  symmetrical  phras¬ 
ing.  Example  2  illustrates  the  avoidance  of  a  lyrical  melodic  line  by 
the  use  of  diminished-fifth  and  minor-seventh  intervals.  The  phrase  is 
three  measures  long-- asymmetrical  by  normal  textbook  principles. 

When  Without  Sun  was  first  heard  in  public,  it  was  strongly 
criticized,  but  was  later  recognized  by  critics  and  music  scholars  as 
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Ex.  2 


an  individual  and  natural  musical  expression,  and  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  for  the  voice.  Moussorgsky  always  maintained  that 
artistic  progress  "is  possible  only  when  the  creative  intuition  of  gen¬ 
ius  3  breaking  through  traditions  and  formulas,  disregarding  all  rules 
except  those  it  makes  for  itself,  reaches  boldly  out  for  new  means  of 

g 

expression;  time  alone  will  decide  what  is  well  and  what  is  ill  done." 

g 

Oskar  von  Riesemann,  Moussorgsky ,  trans .  by  Paul  England  (New 
York  and  London:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1929),  p.315. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HARMONY  AND  MELODY  IN  WITHOUT  SUN 
PART  I  Melody 

An  analysis  of  harmonic  techniques  used  in  Without  Sun  comprises 
the  main  body  of  this  chapter.  Reference  is  also  made  to  melody,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  relevant  to  a  harmonic  analysis.  The  two  are 
inextricably  interwoven;  melody  very  often  predetermines  harmony- -gives 
it  intent  and  purpose. 

As  cited  in  Chapter  I,  Moussorgsky  believed  that  human  speech  is 
strictly  controlled  by  musical  laws;  therefore,  in  his  songs,  he  was  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  creation  of  melodious  lines  for  the  singer  as 
he  was  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  prosody,  inflections,  and  natural  pace 
of  Russian  speech.  An  inquiry  into  the  inflections  of  Russian  speech 
reveals  that  the  tonic  accent  is  very  important,  and  can  occur  on  any 
syllable.  Secondary  accents  are  few,  and  never  strong.  The  difference 
between  long  and  short  syllables  is  small.  All  of  this  results  in  a  sup¬ 
pleness  of  melodic  rhythm  which  Moussorgsky  exploited.  His  Russian  cri¬ 
tics  describe  him  as  one  of  the  few  Russian  composers  whose  musical 
thinking  was  invariably  governed  by  the  influence  of  everyday  Russian 
speech . 

Moussorgsky  frequently  based  his  melodies  on  the  Russian  folk 
song.  He  exploited  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  monotony  of  the  Russian 
folk-song  style.  He  seldom  used  leaps  larger  than  a  sixth  and  did  not 


11 


use  a  wide  range  of  note  values. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  Without  Sun  was  the 
creation  of  a  recitat ive- like  declamation,  free  from  hampering  predeter¬ 
mined  schemes.  The  musical  texture  ostensibly  comes  from  the  emotional 
stimulation  and  sense  of  the  text,  rather  than  from  abstract  thought. 
Hence,  an  incredible  variety  of  sound  combinations  and  changes  of  mood 
was  made  possible. 

Looking  at  each  of  the  songs  individually,  one  finds,  in  the 
melody  of  "Within  Four  Walls,"  a  large  number  of  diminished  intervals, 
of  which  the  most  pronounced  is  that  of  the  falling  diminished  fifth 
(Ex.  3).  The  melody  is  basically  a  recitative,  but  it  has  elements  of 


Ex.  3 


lyric  melody  in  its  phrasing. 

"In  the  Crowd"  comes  closest  of  all  the  songs  of  the  cycle  to 
being  pure  recitative.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  melody  is  its  moving 
away  from  one  note  and  returning  immediately  to  a  note  a  semitone  lower 
(Ex .  14a) . 

"An  End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day"  begins  with  a  downward  leap  of 
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a  minor  seventh,  unusually  large  for  Moussorgsky.  A  marked  feature  of 
the  melody  in  this  song  is  the  variety  of  rhythmic  and  intervallic  ele¬ 
ments  which  the  composer  uses  (Ex.  4a,  4b,  4c,  4d ,  12,  22). 


Ex .  4a 
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Ex .  4c 


Ex.  4d 
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In  MErmui,"  the  only  song  that  has  even  a  hint  of  a  strophic 
nature,  there  are  two  noticeable  features  in  the  vocal  line.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  falling  second,  which  begins  each  stanza,  as  shown  in 
Example  7.  The  other  is  the  unusual  scale  pattern  in  measures  24  and 
25  (Ex.  13),  with  an  augmented  second  between  the  third  and  raised 
fourth  degrees  of  the  scale  in  the  tonality  of  E  minor.  The  melody  is 
often  static,  circling  around  two  or  three  notes  (Ex.  7). 

In  the  opening  measures  of  "Elegy"  the  melody  is  almost  station¬ 


ary.  There  are  contrasts,  both  rhythmic  and  intervallic,  between  the 
Andantino  mosso,  Allegro  agitato,  and  Allegro  non  troppo  sections. 
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Intervallic  and  rhythmic  variety  underline  the  dramatic  contrasts  of 
mood  in  the  poetry  (Ex.  9,  11,  24). 

A  feature  of  the  melody  of  "On  the  River"  is  its  rhythmic  mono¬ 
tony,  an  idiom  which  Moussorgsky  derived  from  Russian  folk  song.  The 
entire  vocal  line  is  constructed  from  only  four  note  values:  half  notes, 
dotted  quarters,  quarters,  and  eighths.  Also  interesting  is  the  augmen¬ 
ted  triad  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  melody  of  this  song.  The 
augmented  triad  does  not  appear  melodically  in  the  cycle  previous  to 
this,  but  in  "On  the  River"  the  triad  A,  C  sharp,  E  sharp,  appears  six 
times  in  the  vocal  line  (Ex.  20) . 
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PART  II  Harmony 


The  discussion  of  harmony  will  be  limited  to  the  following  areas 
the  use  of  modal  harmony ,  the  use  of  irregular  scales,  the  interchange 
of  major  and  minor  modes,  cadences,  modulation  and  relationship  of  ton¬ 
alities,  and  the  use  of  pedal  tones  and  ostinato  bass. 

The  first  use  of  modal  harmony  in  the  cycle  is  found  in  "Within 
Four  Walls";  it  consists  of  the  use  of  the  subtonic  triad  of  D  major. 

It  occurs  in  measure  11  (Ex.  5a),  and  again  in  measure  16  (Ex.  5b).  The 
second  occurence  gives  a  very  clear  feeling  of  the  Mixolydian  mode. 

Ex.  5a. 
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The  use  of  the  subtonic  triad  also  occurs  in  measure  36  of  "An 
End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day/'  but  here  the  modal  feeling  is  not  so 
strong  because  of  the  chord's  resolution  through  an  accented  passing 
note  to  V5  of  C  major  (Ex.  6). 


Ex.  6 
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Other  uses  of  modal  harmony  are  found  in  the  following  places: 
in  the  introduction  to  "Ennui,"  where,  once  again,  the  subtonic  appears, 
its  modal  function  being  greatly  weakened  because  it  is  preceded  by  a 
chord  which  bears  a  dominant  function  in  relation  to  it  (Ex.  7);  in 


Ex.  7 
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measure  23  of  the  same  song,  chord  V  of  the  Aeolian  mode  appears  in  a 
passing  situation  (Ex.  8);  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  V  of  the  Aeolian 
mode,  but  in  first  inversion,  appears  in  measure  12  of  "Elegy"  (Ex.  9); 

measures  14  and  15  of  "On  the  River"  once  again  make  use  of  the  subtonic 
(Ex.  10). 


Ex.  8 
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Ex.  10 


Quite  often,  Moussorgsky 1 s 
with  a  great  deal  of  chromaticism, 
few  measures  of  "Elegy."  Although 


use  of  modal  harmony  is  disguised 
as  seen  in  Example  11,  the  first 
the  song  bears  no  key  signature,  the 


Ex.  11 


tonality  of  F  sharp  minor  is  established  in  measure  7.  In  relation  to 
F  sharp,  the  final  chord  quoted  in  the  example  is  the  subtonic;  the 
chord  which  precedes  it  is  a  Neapolitan  triad  with  an  added  seventh. 

The  roots  of  these  two  chords  are  the  seventh  and  second  degrees,  res¬ 
pectively,  of  the  Phrygian  mode  built  on  a  tonic  or  final  F  sharp.  The 
*  three  chords  which  precede  the  Neapolitan  chord  are  built  from  appoggia- 


•II  , 
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turas  to  the  Neapolitan  chord;  these  appoggiaturas  are  resolved  one  at 
a  t ime . 

The  first  use  of  an  irregular  scale  occurs  in  measure  16  of  "An 

End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day,"  where  the  harmonic  form  of  the  minor  is 

mixed  with  a  synthetic  scale  (OD-Eb-F-Gb-Ab-Bb-C)  ,  producing  a  feeling 

9 

of  ambiguity  (Ex.  12).  In  "Ennui,"  measures  24  and  25  contain  an  E 
minor  scale  with  a  raised  fourth  degree,  which  voice  and  piano  perform 
in  unison.  The  augmented  second  between  the  third  and  raised  fourth 
degrees  of  the  scale  occurs  twice,  giving  the  scale  a  distinctly  orien¬ 
tal  flavour  (Ex.  13). 

Ex.  12 


It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  the  drifting  piano  fig¬ 
ure  in  Example  12  was  used  almost  note  for  note  by  Debussy  in  "Nuages" 
°f  the  Nocturnes  for  Orchestra,  to  express  a  similar  mood  of  melancholy 
daydreaming,  and  in  Pelleas  et  Mllisande,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 
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Ex.  13 


V* 


Moussorgsky  makes  considerable  use  of  the  technique  of  modal 
interchange  in  Without  Sun,  changing  back  and  forth  frequently  between 
the  major  and  minor  modes.  These  shifts  are  often  obscured  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  ambiguous  harmony.  Obvious  and  marked  changes  of  mode  may 
be  seen  as  follows:  in  "Within  Four  Walls ,"  6  changes  in  17  measures; 
in  "In  the  Crowd,"  only  3  changes  in  11  measures;  in  "An  End  at  Last  to 
Senseless  Day,"  29  changes  in  41  measures;  in  "Ennui,"  13  changes  in  29 
measures;  in  "Elegy,"  only  8  changes  in  62  measures;  and  in  "On  the 
River,"  26  changes  in  55  measures.  Examples  14a,  14b,  14c,  and  14d 
contain  some  of  the  major  instances  of  modal  interchange  found  in  the 
cycle . 


Ex.  14a 
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Ex .  14b 


Ex.  14c 


Ex.  14d 
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Moussorgsky  makes  use  of  traditional  cadence  formulas,  as  in 
measure  9  of  1  Ennui"  (Ex.  15),  but  he  frequently  employs  a  variety  of 
uncommon  cadential  procedures. 

In  the  first  song  of  the  cycle,  one  finds,  in  the  final  two 
measures,  a  cadence  which  can  only  be  described  as  modal,  consisting  of 
the  resolution  of  the  subtonic  triad  directly  to  the  tonic  (Ex.  5b). 

In  the  first  measures  of  "In  the  Crowd"  there  is  a  modified  pla- 
gal  cadence,  in  which  an  irregularly  spelled  IVy  chord  resolves  directly 
to  I  (Ex.  16).  Measures  10  and  11  of  the  same  song  contain  a  deceptive 

Ex.  15 
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cadence.  The  same  IVy  chord  seen  in  Example  16  now  resolves  to  VI  of 
the  minor  mode  (Ex.  17).  The  presence  of  the  leading  note,  C  sharp,  as 
an  appoggiatura  to  the  IV 7  chord  in  both  Example  16  and  Example  17  per¬ 
haps  gives  a  hint  of  the  dominant  before  the  tonic  function  chords  of 
resolution. 


Ex.  17 
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Traditional  cadences  are  used  in  the  first  few  measures  of  "An 
End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day,"  but  in  measure  23  there  is  a  modified 


Phrygian  progression  which  proceeds:  II^-II^-V  4  (Ex.  14b). 
gression  almost  defies  the  textbook  definition  of  cadence.  It 


This  pro- 
is  only 


suggestive  of  a  point  of  rest;  because  of  the  great  amount  of  harmonic 


tension  built  up  there  is  no  real  feeling  of  rest  or  f inality--only  of 
interruption . 

In  measures  18  and  19  of  "Ennui"  there  is  a  most  unusual  authentic 
cadence,  which  is  extended  by  repetition  an  octave  higher  (Ex.  18).  It 
is  unusual  in  a  number  of  respects:  in  the  leading  of  the  fifth  of  the 
Vg  chord  to  a  raised  IV  appoggiatura  on  a  tonic  chord;  in  the  fact  that 
the  piano  part  continues  moving  through  the  cadence,  ending  the  phrase 


bsi^ifcom  b  ei  ££  ai  j$tf 
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on  an  echapee  which  resolves  into  the  next  phrase,  the  interlude  leading 
into  the  third  stanza;  and  in  the  stopping  of  the  vocal  line  on  the 
raised  IV  appoggiatura ,  so  that  the  singer's  part  does  not  resolve. 


Ex.  18 
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One  of  the  most  irregular  cadential  passages  in  the  entire  cyc¬ 
le  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  measures  of  "Elegy."  The 
freedom  of  progression  derived  from  modality  permits  the  composer  to 
create  a  feeling  of  cadence  while  progressing  from  a  chord  built  on  the 
lowered  second  degree  of  the  scale  to  one  built  on  the  subtonic  (Ex.  11) 
Measures  47  to  49  of  the  same  song  contain  an  interesting  cadence  in 
which  a  submediant  seventh  chord  resolves  directly  to  the  tonic  (Ex.  19) 


Ex.  19 
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V* 


"On  the  River"  contains  two 
occurs  in  measures  16  and  17  where, 
directly  to  I  (Ex.  20).  The  second 


very  unusual  cadences.  The  first 
4 

in  C  sharp  major,  V2  of  VI  resolves 
occurs  in  the  final  measures  of  the 


Ex.  20 


song.  In  the  penultimate  measure  the  piano  ends  on  a  tonic  seventh 
chord  which  does  not  resolve;  the  entire  cycle  ends  with  a  two-note 
cadence,  leading  note  to  tonic,  played  in  single  notes  on  the  piano 
(Ex.  21).  This  spare  ending  concludes  the  cycle. 

Ex.  21 
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Another  interesting  aspect  of  Moussorgsky 1 s  harmonic  technique 


IS 
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is  the  use  of  modulatory  procedures  and  tonal  relationships.  "Within 
Four  Walls"  begins  in  D  major.  In  measure  9,  a  Neapolitan  triad  acts  as 
a  dominant  for  a  brief  excursion  into  A  flat  major,  which  in  turn  acts 
as  the  Neapolitan  of  IV  in  D  major,  the  tonic  key. 

The  eleven  measures  of  "In  the  Crowd"  contain  no  modulations. 

"An  End  at  Last  to  Senseless  Day"  begins  in  C  major,  and  remains  in  that 
tonality  until  measure  30,  in  which  a  single  common  tone,  G,  takes  the 
music  into  E  flat  major.  At  the  end  of  measure  34  a  sudden,  unprepared 
modulation  effects  a  return  to  the  key  of  C  major  (Ex.  22). 


Ex.  22 
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"Ennui"  begins  in  B  minor,  and  by  means  of  secondary  dominants, 
modulates  to  the  tonality  of  the  dominant.  Measure  10  returns  to  the 
original  tonality  of  B  minor,  but  in  measure  11  a  Vy  chord  with  a  low¬ 
ered  fifth  acts  as  a  French  sixth  chord  and  leads  to  E  major.  Once  again, 
by  means  of  the  same  dominant  seventh  chord  with  lowered  fifth,  the  mus¬ 
ic  modulates  to  the  tonality  of  E,  but  this  time  to  E  minor,  where  it 
remains  until,  in  measures  26  and  27,  a  chromatic  modulation  shifts  the 


music  into  B  major. 
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"Elegy"  begins  and  ends  in  F  sharp  minor,  but  numerous  tonal 
shifts  take  place  within  the  work.  The  first  vague  hint  of  a  modulation 
occurs  in  measure  3,  to  E  major;  but  this  is  deceiving,  for  it  is  not  a 
modulation  at  all  but  a  cadential  progression  to  the  subtonic.  Measures 
4  to  7  establish  the  tonality  of  F  sharp  minor.  Measure  11  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  dominant  seventh  chord;  the  root  of  this  chord  is  used  as  a 
common  tone  for  a  modulation  to  B  minor  in  measure  12.  In  measure  16  a 
submediant  chord  acts  as  a  dominant  and  leads  to  D  minor,  which  lasts 
until  measure  26.  Here  a  IVy  chord  acts  as  a  German  sixth,  and  the  ton¬ 
ality  shifts  to  B  major.  This  is  modified  to  B  minor  in  measure  31. 
Measure  35  begins  a  one-measure  sequential  pattern  that  starts  with  a 
sudden  change  to  D  minor,  the  following  measures  moving  in  turn  to  G 
minor,  C  minor,  E  minor,  A  minor,  and  E  minor.  This  tonality  is  re¬ 
tained  until  measure  43,  which  is  constructed  from  the  diminished  sev¬ 
enth  of  the  dominant  of  E  minor.  The  A  sharp  in  this  chord  acts  as  a 
common  tone  and,  quite  suddenly,  the  music  is  in  the  tonality  of  D  sharp 
minor.  Measures  54  and  55  contain  a  common  chord  modulation  to  F  sharp 
minor . 

Some  of  the  key  relationships  in  "Elegy"  may  seem  remote  at 
first  glance,  but  closer  examination  reveals  that  they  are  not  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  they  appear.  The  E  major  subtonic  in  measure  3  is  the  subdom¬ 
inant  of  the  B  in  measure  12;  this  B  is  the  submediant  of  the  D  which 
follows  it.  The  E  which  ends  the  sequential  pattern  is  the  Neapolitan 
of  the  D  sharp  minor  which  follows  it,  and  which  is  in  turn  the  relative 
minor  of  F  sharp. 

In  contrast  to  "Elegy,"  the  last  song,  "On  the  River,"  does  not 
modulate  at  all  from  its  tonality  of  C  sharp  major. 
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Pedal  tones  are  found  copiously  in  Without  Sun.  "Within  Four 


Walls"  and  "On  the  River"  have  tonic  pedals  throughout.  All  of  the  other 


songs  make  some  use  of  pedal  tones,  some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  lesser 
extent.  The  composer  often  combines  pedal  tones  and  ostinato  figures, 
as  shown  in  Example  23,  from  "Ennui,"  in  which  the  B  functions  as  a  pedal 
tone  within  the  ostinato  figure.  In  "On  the  River"  the  pedal  is  combined 


Ex.  23 


with  two  different  triplet  ostinato  figures  employing  the  tonic  and  the 
leading  note.  The  two  ostinato  figures  alternate  every  few  measures, 
beginning  in  measure  16,  until,  in  measure  30,  a  measured  trill  in  trip¬ 
let  eighth  notes,  the  simpler  of  the  two  figures,  takes  over  and  remains 
in  control  for  the  remaining  25  measures  of  the  song. 


An  examination  of  Moussorgsky ' s  use  of  pedal  tones  has  led  the 


author  to  conclude  that  the  composer  used  them  as  a  steadying  influence, 
a  stable  foundation  for  the  many  chromatic  and  adventurous  harmonies  he 
used.  The  steadying  influence  of  the  pedal  tone  sometimes  seems  to  be 


the  only  element  that  restrains  the  tremendous  tension  of  the  harmonies 
(Ex.  24). 
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Ex.  24 
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In  general ,  Moussorgsky ' s  harmonic  style  can  best  be  described 
as  flexible  and  unhampered  by  routine.  His  unusual  command  of  the  har¬ 
monic  language  enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  very  wide  range 
°f  contrasts  and  shades  of  colour  or  expression,  employing  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  harmonic  stock  devices,  of  which  he  preferred  the  simplest- -pas¬ 
sing  notes,  pedal  tones,  and  appoggaituras .  He  used  appoggiaturas  quite 
liberally.  "In  the  Crowd"  and  some  sections  of  "Elegy"  are  full  of  them. 
But,  as  Calvocoressi  states,  Moussorgsky  always  used  appoggiaturas  to 

emphasize  accents,  rather  than  for  pathos,  a  trait  which  the  composer 
10 

abhorred . 


Michel  B.  Calvocoressi,  "Moussorgsky ' s  Musical  Style,"  Musical 
Quarterly,  Vol.  18,  1932,  545. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
influential  musicians  were  able  to  say  that  Moussorgsky  was  an  unlettered 
artist  who  denied  art  in  his  statement:  "Music  is  a  means  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  people,  not  an  end  in  itself."^  Ernest  Newman,  the  famous 
English  music  critic,  even  made  the  following  assertion:  "Probably  the 

real  truth  is  that  he  never  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  sound  tech- 
12 

nique."  Most  present-day  musicians  view  Moussorgsky  differently:  as 
an  original  artist,  unfettered  by  traditional  habits  of  thought,  who 
created  some  completely  new  combinations  of  sounds  and  forms. 

^B.  V.  Asaf'ev  [igor'  Glebov] ,  Russian  Music  From  the  Beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  trans .  by  Alfred  A.  Swan  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich¬ 
igan:  J*  W.  Edwards,  1953),  p.  60. 

12 

Ernest  Newman,  "Moussorgsky  as  a  Song  Writer,"  Musical  Times, 
Vol.  64,  (February  1,  1923),  94. 
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CONCLUSION 


Moussorgsky  was  influenced  by  the  liberal  thinkers  of  his  time 
and  lived  in  close  contact  with  Moguchaya  Kuchka  ("The  Mighty  Five") ,  a 
group  to  which  he  belonged.  This  group  professed  its  allegiance  to 
Glinka,  who  was  among  the  first  composers  to  establish  Russian  national 
music  on  a  firm  basis.  Like  Glinka,  the  group  sought  to  create  Russian 
music  free  from  German  academic  traditions  and  the  influence  of  Italian 
opera . 

Secular  art  music  in  Russia  played  a  minor  role  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Glinka  and  "The  Mighty  Five."  Existing  through  the  centuries, 
however,  was  a  wealth  of  folk  music,  characterized  by  modal  and  orien¬ 
tal  inflections,  rhythmic  patterns,  and  soulful,  expressive  content. 

One  therefore  should  not  wonder  that  the  nineteenth  century  Russian 
composers  utilized  the  tonal,  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  formal 
characteristics  of  their  national  music. 

The  basis  of  Moussorgsky ' s  art,  as  seen  in  Without  Sun,  is  the 
folk  music  of  his  country,  with  its  asymmetrical  phrase  groupings,  its 
characteristic  rhythmic  patterns,  its  distinctive  modes,  and  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  melodic  contours.  Hence,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  case  of 
Moussorgsky  in  particular  (who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most 
"Russian"  of  the  Russian  composers  of  his  group),  harmonic  style  under¬ 
went  a  change.  The  melody  of  Russian  folk  music  required  a  harmonic 
vocabulary  different  from  German  and  Italian  harmonic  practices.  The 
essential  structure  of  the  traditional  Western-European  harmonic  scheme 
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was  maintained  to  a  large  degree  (as  in  the  use  of  authentic  cadences , 
"traditional"  major  and  minor  modes,  etc.);  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
"excursions"  from  the  traditional  organization  of  sounds,  which  bewil¬ 
dered  and  disturbed  listeners  of  the  last  century.  In  the  music  of 
Moussorgsky  the  history  of  music  witnessed  an  expansion  of  resources. 

The  performer,  like  all  musicians,  must  acquire  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  functions  and  requirements  of  the  materials  of  music.  He  has 
to  understand  how  tension  is  mounted  and  released  in  music.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  working  parts  of  a  musical  organism  must  be  a  vital  experi¬ 
ence.  The  realization  of  the  musical  content  and  the  formation  of  any 
decision  on  dynamics,  tempo  adjustments,  phrasing,  and  other  elements  of 
"interpretation,"  are  dependent  on  analysis.  Decisions  on  dynamic  inten 
sity  and  recession,  dramatic  effect,  stability  or  instability,  are  deter 
mined  through  textual,  melodic,  and  harmonic  investigations.  Moussorg¬ 
sky  indicates  ritards,  diminuendos,  crescendos,  and  other  expression 
marks  copiously  in  Without  Sun.  But  one  cannot,  for  example,  sense  the 
significance  of  bringing  out  an  ostinato  bass  without  the  knowledge 
that  the  ostinato  is  an  essential  aspect  of  Moussorgsky ' s  style;  or  set 
a  mysterious,  "impressionistic"  mood  to  the  introduction  of  "Elegy" 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  text.  One  could  also  point  out  that  an 
arbitrary  style  to  the  recitative-like  sections  of  the  cycle  is  requi¬ 
site;  an  unvarying,  straightforward,  metronomic  approach  would  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  definition  of  recitative  as  "a  type  of  declamatory  singing, 
free  in  rhythm."  And  could  one  convey  the  Weltschmerz  in  the  last  song 
of  the  cycle,  "On  the  River,"  without  the  use  of  the  una  corda  which 
Moussorgsky  does  not  indicate  in  the  score? 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  pages  are  a  photocopy  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
"Cradle  Song"  from  the  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death.  The  original  manu¬ 
script  is  in  the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University,  and,  according 
to  the  Census  of  Autograph  Music  Manuscripts  of  European  Composers  in 
American  Libraries,  by  Otto  Albrecht,  is  one  of  only  two  Moussorgsky 
autographs  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  other  being  that  of  a 
piano  work  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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